WE’LL CROSS THAT BRIDGE WHEN WE GET TO IT 


Proposal for a half-hour documentary 


MOTIVATION 


“We’ll Cross that Bridge When We Come to It” is the title of a major painting by Geoff 
Butler, an artist born in Fogo, Newfoundland, and now living in Granville Ferry, Nova 
Scotia. In the painting , we see an endless line of innocents emerging from a range of 
perilous mountains and headed toward a collapsed bridge. They represent the world of 
Butler’s imagination, and they represent for me the main characters in most of my 
films—individuals struggling to find ways to overcome daunting obstacles. 


Butler may have left Fogo, but Fogo has not left him. He is deeply concerned about the 
decimation of the cod industry and related environmental issues. And his father, an 
Anglican pastor, brought him up to be very concerned about issues of war and peace, 
presiding as he did over annual memorials for the hundreds of Newfoundlanders who 
died in the mindless battle of Beaumont Hamel in 1915. Geoff has made what I find to 
be among the most effective paintings ever made about the damages of war and social 
injustice, effective because they include ironic presentations of the perpetrators as well as 
of their victims. 


His paintings are his way of talking. He has a bad stutter. I have a daughter with autism. 
So I make films about people with handicaps (“Brush with Life”, “Acting Blind”). 


And like Geoff, I come from a family active in social issues. Before becoming a YMCA 
secretary, my father was a United Church pastor converted to the “social gospel” by J. S. 
Woodsworth and Reinhold Neibuhr. So, under his influence, I have made films about 
labour struggles (“12,000 Men”, “Wives’ Tale”), about health and energy issues (“The 
Furthest Possible Place”, “The Battle of Rabaska’), about the victims of war (“Return to 
Dresden”, “No More Hiroshima”). 


As I am approaching the end of my professional life, I would like to make a film that 
would weave together these major themes of my work: a film about an individual who 
has overcome a major handicap by making powerful paintings about the inanities of war 


and social injustice. 
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Geoff was the recipient of a Canada Council Established Artist award in 1999. He has 
been an elected member of the Royal Canadian Academy of the Arts since 2006. His 
work has been exhibited and collected in art galleries throughout the Atlantic Provinces. 
Yet he is little known elsewhere. He is approaching his 70" birthday. I would like to 
help make his work known to the rest of the world, while he is still with us. 


THE SUBJECT 


L-art engagé is my form of activism against that which threatens 
the preservation of beauty...I want to see an allegiance to humanity 
become stitched into the fabric of nations. 


That is Geoff Butler talking. Some people like to call him a “folk artist”, because his 
subjects are recognizable people in recognizable social settings. But his technical 
mastery, perfected at the Art Students’ League in New York, has established him as a 
painter of exceptional talent. 


When he speaks of “art engagé”, he means art that deals not only with the large issues 
like climate change and war. He means also art that deals with the physically and 
mentally handicapped, who make up 10% of the population of Canada. Butler left 
Newfoundland in 1968 at the age of 20, to take an MA in speech pathology at Syracuse 
University. He then worked with mentally handicapped children in Truro and Digby 
before committing himself entirely to painting in 1980. 


Geoff also communicates through writing. Tundra Books of McLelland and Stewart has 
published three of his books, two beautifully told and illustrated children's stories, 
inspired by his childhood in the outports of Newfoundland (“The Killick”, and “The 
Hangashore”), and an illustrated version of the national anthem of Newfoundland (“Ode 
to Newfoundland”). He has also self-published collections of his paintings and writings 
about the inanities of war (“The Art of War: Painting It Out of the Picture”), about angels 
who get caught in human predicaments (“The Look of Angels”), and about social and 
political absurdities of life in Canada (“Our Own Little World”). 


Geoff lives with his wife Judi McClaire in an old fisherman’s house on the shore of the 
Annapolis River. Judi is a retired teacher originally from Mt. Uniacke, Nova Scotia. She 
has served on the board of the Annapolis Region Community Arts Centre across the river 
in Annapolis Royal. It is a Centre which Geoff helped to found, and which reflects the 
extraordinary number of talented artists who live in the area. 
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The Butlers have four loving children in their twenties who are all out exploring the 
world. Leah and Sean work in Alberta and British Columbia as environmental engineers, 
while Kirsten and Tagen work as teachers in Goose Bay, Labrador, and Lima, Peru. 
Geoff misses being teased by them about being constantly unemployed. 


Geoff’s mother, Julia Earle, was the church organist in his father’s Anglican church of 
Fogo. She was the daughter of ‘Skipper’ Fred Earle, an accomplished accordionist who 
managed the family’s fish plant, Earle and Sons. Her brother, Geoff’s uncle Fred Earle, 
was the Memorial Extension worker who played a central role in Colin Low’s famous 
NEB series about the establishment of a fishing coop in Fogo in the 1960s. 


TREATMENT 


I need more footage to enhance and strengthen the material already shot, as represented in 
the attached DVD demo, in order to complete a half-hour film of some substance 


The film will first establish Geoff Butler in his studio shack, in the yard of his home in 
Granville Ferry. He will be working on his new “Global Village” series, satirical 
portraits of individuals and crowds who could be situated in any corner of the world. He 
will be surrounded by dozens of his works hanging on the walls--surrealistic rural and 
urban landscapes peopled with clowns, soldiers, butchers, preachers, babies, dancers, 
animals and angels—all in precarious, yet inter-dependent positions. 


These paintings will keep appearing throughout the film. Geoffrey will talk about them 
with friends and neighbours who drop by. Among them will be Wayne Boucher (subject 
of a film called “Drowning in Colour” by Alan Collins), environmentalist Stephan 
Hawboldt (founder of Clean Annapolis River Project), educator Hetty van Gurp (subject 
of film called “Teaching Peace in a Time of War”, by Teresa MacInnes). 


The film needs more about what brought Geoff back to Fogo. The Shorefast Foundation 
once made available to him its Bridge studio on a rocky hill overlooking Deep Bay. We 
need to see Geoff meeting with the family of Glen Best, who represents the fishing 
community on the board of the Foundation. He is one of the many Fogo natives who 
learned to survive the extinction of the cod by taking up offshore fishing for crabs and 
shrimps and turbots. His father* knew Geoff's grandfather Skipper Fred Earle when 
Earle and Sons Fisheries was the main employer in town. Geoff could show the Bests 
reproductions of his paintings about the death of inshore fishing. 
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The film also needs more about what Geoff inherited from Fogo. There is an event 
taking place at Joe Batt’s Arm in the middle of October which could provide many of the 
icons of Geoff’s childhood memories. It is the Partridgeberry Festival, full of traditional 
music and dancing, harvest competitions, some rare cod to eat, vinegars made with local 
berries. All at the Iceberg Arena. Fogo’s Mayor Andrew Shea* could be there. He 
remembers Skipper Earle. He and Geoff could share colourful stories about the Butler 
and Earle families while sitting down for tea and panfried toutons with molasses. 


* met by me in 2012 and 2007 respectively 


Martin Duckworth 
August, 2014 
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